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Party Government 


For Resurrection ? Or the Dead ? 


Once again the evils and the blessings 
of so-called Party Government are being 
canvassed not, we think, without 
ulterior motives. 


Labour men and women are in danger 
of falling into a trap over this matter. 
On the one hand those who decry the 


old system are taken as being in favour, 


of continuing ad libitum ad nauseam 
the present combination of parties. 


On the other hand supporters of — 


Party Government have a pretty bad 
‘case to make out and invariably fall 
back upon the argument that anyway it 
works. Certainly it works : it worked in 
1924 and in‘1931 to bring about the fall 
of the Labour Government and to 
usher in the reign of the most incompe- 
tent set of politicians known since the 
days of George III. The results of 
Party Government were also to be seen 
in our festering social problems, our 
pre-war unemployment figures, housing 
problems, and industrial unrest. 


We could wish that instead of 
espousing the ragged cause of “Party 
Government” Socialists would be more 
concerned with Labour Government. 
That, after all, is the thing our Party 
stands for : the rest should go hang. 


Party Government, as we knew it, 
was a swindle on the people. It operated 
to prevent reform ; it was a cumbersome 
make-believe which was surely and 
steadily bringing the House of Commons 
into ridicule. The House could not do 


t 


in I0 years what to- day is done in one 
night ! 

In the early days when Labour had no 
responsibility for the burden of social 
evil it was nice to secure recognition as 
an opposition; to go behind the 
Speaker’s chair and to be let into the 
secret of things ; to oppose and to know 
that in doing so it was fulfilling its 
rightful mission, Labour has, however, 
passed that stage, and when it again 
becomes the Government it is by no 
means so certain that the. game of 
Party Government should be played 
according to the old rules. 


To-day Labour is painfully aware of 
every Communist tactic, But was it ever 
so alive to the great capital which Fascist 
propaganda made of the “failure” of 
the House of Commons ? Or at any rate, 
its neglect of great pressing problems 
and the piffling procedure which ham- 
pered the approach to them? Fascist 
doctrine says that if you put people to 
do a job you expect them to do it, and 
not to play about with an opposition. 

Somewhere between .that doctrine 
with its implications and the old order 
of ‘Party Government’ lies the true 
course for the next Labour Govern- 
ment. That is why we are not at all 
enthusiastic when people speak of 
“Party Government”’ as if it were not a 
great game of bluff and delay and, 
instead, a Heaven-sent institution for 
the ushering in of Socialism. Bah! it 
ain’t any sich thing ! 


f FOR THE 
AEA acount 
PARTY 


“Salary in aceordanée with Labour 
Agents’ recognised scale. 


Applications submitting details of 
experience and three references 
_ should be addressed to the 


~ HALIFAX LABOUR PARTY 
2 St. James’ Street, Halifax . 


by March 14th, 1942 


THE COMMUNISTS 


There are many Labour folk who do 
not understand why, with the entry of 
Russia into the war, it is still neces- 
sary to keep the British Communist 
Party at arms’ length. Apparently it 


is thought that, having accepted 
Russia, we should accept also every 
idea, Russian or not, and every move- 
ment, Russian or not, which purports 
to stand for the ideals or form of 
Government which Russia upholds. 

In the first place it is well to point 
out that the Soviet Trade Union Bele- 
gation “is of the opinion that the 
difference of political systems between 
the Soviet Union and Great Britain 
cannot constitute an obstacle to the 
working classes of both countries 
combining. all their forces for the 


struggle against Hitlerism and _ to 
their giving full support in that 
struggle.” (Anglo-Russian News Bulie- 


tin, February 12th, 1942). : 
Now whatever the Communists may 
say, that position, accepted by the 


Labour Party, is to them only an 
understanding to be exploited. The 
object of British Communists, again 


and again exposed, is to worm their 


t Pi yt ce 
Britain has” accepted — 


notwithstanding 


that of Russia has hoes bee 
__ political 
“avowed o 
“behalf of the: political system of a 
particular ally. It is this: gor n 
which is of importance to 

‘people and which explains the decision 


not to accept British Communist aid : 


or co-operation. — 


All the cooing and wooing of Com- . 


munists fails to conceal the prime 


object in view, which is to attach | 
themselves like leeches to our Movye- F 


ment for their own purposes and those 
only. The 
indeed more dangerous when his claws 
are sheathed, or when he purrs in 


sweet content, than at a time when he 


is all scratch and fury. 


The present position may present. 


difficulties, but if we are to 
our Party and the 
Socialism, we must continue to make 
it clear that we stand by the declara- 


preserve 


tion of the Soviet Delegation itself, but — | 
will not tolerate the sabotage of those | 
whose friendship for Russia js but a> 


cloak for a policy of destruction of the 
British Labour Movement itself. 
~ 


CANDIDATURES — 


Cump.: Carlisle——Mr. L.. P. 
“Bergholt,’” Doddington 
Wellingborough. N.U.B. & S.O. 

Iste or Wicnt: Lt.-Col. W. J. Miller, 
c/o Mr. W. Ouseley, 
Road, Newport, 1O.W. D.L.P. 


Minppiresex: Hendon.—Mr. Wm. Alten 


140 Buckingham Road, Edgware, 


Middlesex. D.L.P. 


CANDIDATURES WITHDRAWN 


Hants.: Portsmouth.—Mr. Peter Pain. 

Kent: Chislehurst. —Mr. W. T. Colyer. 

Lancs.: Preston.—Mr. P. C. Hoffman. 

Leics.: Melton.—Miss Clara a 
worth. 
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ences in these pages ‘to the above 
We have several times made 


Party to seek, enroi and train a 
sufficient band of organisers for the 
- great electoral battles that lie ahead. 
~ We believe that something may 
Aa Beery be done in this matter, for the 


need of preparation is urgent and there _ 


‘is long and laborious work to be ac- 
_ complished. 
One of the first steps in this 
- Matter is, even during the war, to find 
out those who seem to possess the 
latent qualities that go to the making 
of an organiser, with a view to some 
attention being paid to the training 
-and cpportunities of such persons. We 
believe that there are still many such 
,Piospects in the Party ranks. 
ourselves know of a few such persons 
whose names we propose to pass on to 
the Party. 


We should welcome correspondence 
from any others and we should equally 
welcome the suggestions of other mem- 

bers of the Party who may put us in 
‘touch with likely persons so that they 
may be added te our list. If you 
think of writing please write to- day. 


CALENDARS 


Paper shortage and war conditions 
are probably accountable for the 
almost total disappearance of calendars 
published by local parties. 


This year only two specimens have 
reached us. Central Hull publishes 
- its clear, useful, and altogether com- 
mendable wall sheet in its usual size 
-and format. We should imagine that 
Party members will prize these 
calendars, especially in the present 
‘scarcity and when few are so bold and 
-remindful as this one. H 
The second calendar comes from 
a cane It is a wall card roughly 
8% by 3% inches, holed and strung, 
with. a photograph of the Candidate, 
Peter Freeman. The calendar is at 
‘the foot. This calendar strikes us as 
very adaptable for the times, and it 
is a wonder that more parties have 
not gone in for the same thing. 


¢ will tuinemeek? our teen, 


aid clear ‘that we think that intensive’ 
effort might now be made by the 
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ee MRS. "BAREFOOT 


Our readers will | deeply: regret to 
~ learn of the death of Mrs. Barefoot, of 
Woolwich, so soon following the pas- 


‘foot. What will occur to all of us is 
that in death they are not divided. 
This we also know; that we, and our 
readers, will keep their memories green 
for many a long day yet. Our sym- 
pathies ate with the relatives and with. 
the people of Woolwich. 
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URGENT 


Will readers who have ‘copies of 
No, 241 to spare, please post at 
,once to the Editor—also No. 234. 


These issues are sold right out 


and the demand continues. Full 
allowance made. 

Other back copies are not 
required. 


Political = 
Registration Agent 


VV ANTED for the Parliamen- 

tary Division of Clayton, 
Manchester: salary in accord- 
ance with scale, Applicants must 
be members of the: Labour Party 
and hold the Agents’ Diploma in 
Electoral Law and Organisation. 
Applications, stating age, experi- 
ence, trade union and Labour 
Party connections and qualifica- 
tions for the position, to reach 
the N.U.D.A.W. Central Office, 
Oakley, 122 Wilmslow Road, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 14, not 
later than 14th March, 1942, 
envelopes to be endorsed “Regis- 
tration Agent.” 


sing: ‘of that great man, William Bare- : 
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-HOUSEHOLD WORE 


te P| tiers maa 4 WAL, 
In a distant part of the country the 4 that in all too many plac 


other day we came across a ‘Trade 


- Unionist who was.a welcome’ guide and 


companion in the black-out. From his 


conversation it appeared that he was 


a member of a certain Trade Union. 


‘That Trade Union was financing the 
candidate of this Division we were in. 


To our knowledge there was an agent 
in the Division, but our friend neither 
knew the name of the agent nor the 


address of the Party office. Nor was 


he exactly a political dud, for he pos- 
sessed a fairly wide knowledge of the 
Labour Movement and could roll off 
a 25 years’ political history of the 


‘whole county from whence he came. 


Thinking this situation was at least 


lamentable, we tried an experiment 


on another constituency some 25 miles 
where we knew there was a 
Labour office. We sought the address 
of the Party (a) from a policeman, and 
drew blank, (b) from two railwaymen, 
who were also blank and looked it, 


'(c) from a bus driver, and (d) from a 


passer-by, who after some thought 
brightly gave us the address of a 
drinking den which we found to be a 
Labour club, with no earthly connec- 
tion at all with either the Trade Union 
or political movement, Finally, we 
pulled out a Labour Party report from 
our bag and found what we wanted. 

Now these things were not as they 
should be. The address of the local 
branch of the Labour Party ought to 
be “as familiar in our mouths ashouse- 
hold words.” Why isn’t it? 

In the first place we think a live 
agent ought to be as pretty well known 
as his candidate, for would not his 
name appear on thousands of circu- 
lars, documents, in many press reports, 
and at least on occasions in press cor- 
respondence? And ought nota secre- 
tary or an agent of long standing to be 
known through his works of organ- 
isation to almost every elector, cer- 
tainly of a Trade Union elector? 

These tests we have made before and 
sometimes with far’ better results. 
Where we have had better results we 
shave invariably found a better Party. 

The lesson is quite clear. Ttis 
activity that counts, and one cannot 
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office nor the officers are sufficie 
in the public eye to be known to 
sons who are really their 

ents and ought to be th 
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own consti 


We note that the Hendon Cons 
ency Labour Party now runs its dupli 
-cated news letter, which is in foolscap © 
form, duplicated both sides. There — 
are many other Parties who ought to 
be able to adopt this method of keep- 
ing in touch with members and sym-— 
pathisers. Especially is this the case 
now that no new paper may commence _ 
publication, The duplicated message, 
we believe, does not come under this © 
ban, and therefore to Parties who have ¥} 
a typewriter and a duplicator, the only 
cost is that of paper, stencil, and Si 
energy. ce 
By the way, we have recently re- 1 
ceived (not from the above source) one ~ 
or two samples of duplicating where 
a bad offset appeared. Some of our 
friends who use unsuitable paper for- > 
get that when doing so interleaving is 
necessary. Paper used for interleaving «— 
may be used again and again, and by | 
adopting this method appearance is ~ 
much improved. 


With snow a foot thick upon the | 
ground May Day seems a far away 
thing, yet, somehow, it is this very | 
snow which reminds one of the booking _ 
of speakers that must be made ere it gets’ 
too late. In fact, the May Day Commit-. 
tees ought now .to be at work for |. 
Labour’s great day calls for plans and 
preparation to be made far ahead. Once 
again, however, we warn our readers 
that the booking of big National 
speakers is going to be difficult, and it is 
nruch more a question of securing that 
leading speakers in one’s own constitu- __ 
ency are booked for home—always, 
however, with the thought that a 
leading speaker should spread his 
energies on May Day. There are usually 
opportunities for this because both 
Saturday 2nd and Sunday, May 3rd 
will be celebrated according to local — 
convenience. Loy 


nd 


friend wonders whether he ought to 
Be stkoiahy. steps st the ‘matter. 

im We think so, by all means. But in 
know whether, in one’s Party, there are 
those who would strongly object to 
_ these people coming over, and whether 
they have got ground fer their objec- 
tions. We say this with reason, be- 
‘cause we have known quite unworthy 
people very anxious to join our Party, 
and on the other hand we have known 
quite unreasonable objections urged 
_ against genuine converts. < 


> 


One, of course, does not go about 
_ this matter without the exercise of a 
certain amount of tact. In conversa-. 
tion with colleagues one should soon 
get to know what is the general atti- 
_ tude toward a particular man, There 
may be complications if a particular 
seat has been fought and there is some- 
- body who might win it on a contest. 
_ This should not prevent an under- 
4 standing, but it is very, very advisable 
- to keep out of any bargaining as to the 
_ future. Local Parties have the right 
_ of selection and nobody can prejudice 
this either, for an ex-candidate, or for 
a sitting member. 
_ The next point is to ascertain, as 
_ tactfully as one can, whether the- 
_ prospective convert is only attracted to 
our Party. because he admires our 
_ working, our success, and our present 
_ day tendencies, or because he has a 
fairly sound grasp of our Socialist in- 
_ tentions. 
_ Half-baked converts are no good, 
even if they carry a council seat or two 
with them, but there is no reason to 
turn a man away simply because he 
does not altogether understand the 
working of our Party. One or two 
items of literature could be passed over 
and not least a copy of the Labour 
_ Party Annual Report. These things 
will act as eye-openers and possibly, 
or possibly not, the opportunity will 
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first instance it is desirable to _ 
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-N.GCL.C. NEWS 
We! note” that’ ‘the “NCIC. has > 


recently made arrangements by which =~ 
members of Trade Unions, which have 
adopted the standard N.C.L.C. educa- i 
tional scheme, may, if in the Forces, 4 
enter into or continue their studies. 
The N.C.L.C. has also decided as an — 
experiment to give members of the © 
Forces, not in affiliated Unions, the — 
privilege of courses at half-price. — 
Our correspondence with members in- 
the Forces shows that some of them 
do feel a sense of boredom and the loss- 
of their contact with the Movement. 
Here is their opportunity. Dae ee 
The N.C.L.C. “has also recently — 
launched a new postal course entitled 
“Post-War. Reconstruction-Agricul- 
ture.” This course is intended to give 
essential facts rather than to comprise i te 
a policy. Agriculture will loom larger : 
and larger in all after war discussions 
and in after-war Reconstruction. All 
too few townsmen are unfamiliar with | 
the subject of agriculture and its allied , — 
social and economic problems. A — 
grounding in them is therefore very | “iF 
timely. ma. 


L.O. APPEAL 


We beg to acknowledge with grateful 
thanks the following donations to the 
“1.0.” :— att 
Sus 
Hendon Constituency L.P. 5 © 0 
A. L. Williams (Leeds) ... 1 1 © 
W. Nichols (London) ...... i Gla 


Item of Correspondence 


The Officers of the Harrow Local 
Party and its Wards who receive regu- 
larly the “Labour Organiser” are en- 
couraged and equipped by the kindly 
hints and sound advice given in your 
invaluable journal. 


~ Some Hints on Interviewing — 


(Concluded) 


The next point is punctuality. Non- 
punctuality is one of the commonest 
crimes of the day, but because it is 
common it is none the less a crime, 
and it is irritating, wasteful, and 
destructive of success. 

If a time is fixed for an interview it 
is one’s duty to be thére to time, and 
to make no presumption whatever 
about the other man’s non-appearance. 


With many people punctuality creates ° 


at once a favourable impression, and 
there is no interview at which a fav- 
ourable first impression is nct desirable 
—even if it be before the beak! One 
must not forget either that if one has 
an appointment with a man who is 
only to be found behind barriers (such 
as a business chief to whom one must 
‘send one’s name in and possibly pass 
through, the hands of subordinates) one 
must allow time for progress to be 
made. 


Punctuality is just as essential if 
one has an advice bureau, and appli- 
cants for advice are received at stated 
hours. It is unfair to keep people 
waiting on the doorstep and destructive 
of confidence. Preparedness for every 
kind of interview is vital. In the case 
of advice bureaux just mentioned there 
is a reasonable expectation that on 
‘whatever subject one holds out to give 
advice upon, references and papers 
should be handy. There ought not 


to be a hurried search for vital docu- 
ments. 


To know one’s own mind, and to 
have a clear idea of what one has 
come for, is a point of preparedness 
whcever one is going to see. -Unfor- 
tunately this is not always quite 
understood. The man who is not quite 
clear as to his own ideas and desires, 
is always at a disadvantage. 

Before going to an interview it is 
desirable to sort out, in ample time, 
any necessary documents and to have 
them ready and in order. There are 
many classes of interviéws which 
require some little prior reflection. 

Turning now to the type of inter- 
view which mostly falls to the lot of 
our readers we shall find that these 
are mostly concerned with meeting 
persons with a view te membership or 
meeting members on matters of busi- 
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ness. What we have said already wiil 
amply cover most other types in inter- 
views, such as are concerned with the 
outside relations cf the Party. 


Door to door canvassing is really a~ 
specialised type of interviewing and 
the successful canvasser is a man or 


sistence, but with an aptitude for inter- 
viewing of high merit. Nor can 
felicity in canvassing usually be 
acquired without much practice. In 
other words~it is those who canvass 
most whe succeed best, for it is they | 
who acquire the knacks and the neces- 
sary knowledge of people. ; 


A tactful approach is the first thing 
to learn. ‘Obvious pitfalls to avoid are © 
canvassing at the wreng hour, i.e., too 
late at night, at mealtimes, or wher 
most people are necessarily away from 
home. No man in his senses either 
goes to canvass a house where the 
housewife is engaged with a squalling 
babe, or sickness is apparent. These 
things go without saying. 

In canvassing a cheerful appearance 
and readiness of wit turneth away 


many a wrathful answer. So, too, does 


readiness with a bit of literature as a 
gift. 

When canvassing the taking of notes 
is desirable. There are the “outs” to 
nete, and the undecided or the 
waverers; especially there are those 
who deter an answer, and with whom 
a back call is definitely arranged. It 
is the ensuing interviews with - the 
above classes of people to whom this 
article on interviewing mostly applies. 
And the three points we would em- 
phasise again are appearance, punctu- 
ality and readiness. 

When making a back call it is most 
important to choose a good time, or, if 
a day or hour has been stated, not to 
fail in observance. One should re- 
member that many and many a 
promising back call is turned into,a 
declension merely because the person 
has the ready excuse that the moment 


‘is inconvenient. 


In most of these interviews a gcod 
reception is ensured if one can say 
“J have brought you a little—so-and- 
so”; this will be another leaflet, an 
invitation to a meeting, or a pamphlet. 


care : . 

1 erson’s name upon it. One 
then recalls the previous interview and 
seeks if possible to make headway — 

__ from the point of conversation left off. 


This does not always work; more often 


it is necessary to go over the ground — 


_ again and work up to where one was 
before. 
: eS . ps “With a back call the prospect ‘of 
_- “getting inside” is always there, and 
_ the little literature one has brought 
- facilitates an invitation to “come in.’ 
Persuasion is always easier from .the 
vantage point of being indoors, but 
_ there are pitfalls. One may mect a 
a fresh opponent or tumble on to incon- 
venient and embarrassing circum- 
stances. It is the homely manner and 
_ not the superior one which will count; 
- and in another man’s home one should 
_ not take advantage by using undue 
pressure ar to stay on when obviously 
unwelcome to others in the house. 
The essence of interviewing a pros- 
‘pect in his home, especially if he is a 
difficult subject, is to find a commen 
interest. This works wonders. 
One final word. Argument rarely, 
if ever, achieves the object one has set 
out to attain. What does succeed is 
agreement, common ideas, and mutual 
interest. If an interviewer cannot 
strike some chord of this kind he is 
little likely to succeed in his end. This 
does not mean being “all things to all 
“men.” It means instead a wide know- 
ledge and understanding of the human 
sympathies to which our Party and 
our policy appeal. And there are few 
men or women who do not see eye to 
eye with us upon some matters. It is 
their march along the read with us 
) that we set out to attain. 


Congratulations to Ald. W. H. 
Vaughan, J.P., an old subscriber to the 
“Labour Organiser, »” who. is now the 
Mayor of Port Talbot. When we men- 
tion that office we are only mentioning 
one of the many activities which this 
remarkable man engages in. Mr. 
Vaughan is a Railwayman and a power 
in Labour circles, not because, as so 
often happens, of oratory, as because 
of sheer hard work, and an absolutely 
insatiable appetite for Labour activi- 
ties, We predict a lively and prosper- 
ous year of working with, in this case. 

“no loss to our Pari but rather the 
reverse. 


ase our” ‘readers are aware the Bill ms 
‘ese the Restoration of Trade Union A: 
Practices has now received Pal. sere 
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reading. >) Rs 
Some people may be sadsfed upon 
this point, but we beg leave to say 


r 


that we are not, although we acknow- Se 
ledge the good intentions of all con-|~ © 
cerned at the present time. : 


We have, however, the remembrance 
of the last war and the promises con- 
cerning the Home Rule Act and how 
they were afterwards broken. | 


In no legislation does it seem poss 


sible to bind the hands of those whe 
follow afterwards. 
necessary to point this out at a time 
when even Magna Charta is a dead 
letter, when 


Act itself is once again got over. 

The point we wish to drive home is 
that legislation alone will not safe- 
guard our rights in the days to come;_ 
for legislation can be altered by who- 


scever happens to~be in power, And — 


there are queer possibilities ahead. 


The only real safeguard. for the 
restoration of liberty is the building — 


and maintenance of an all powerful 


Labour Party backed by the yotes and ~ : 
understanding of its 


Socialist 

adherents. 
but don’t let us forget that after all 
the power and the might matter most. 
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Habeas ‘Corpus no 
longer runs, and when the Parliament | 


The Bill, by all means, » 
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“It was the Schooner ‘Hesperus’ that 
sailed the wintry sea.” 
_* But this is not about the “Hesperus” 
of our schooliday recitations, but of 


* corner and a modern “Hesperus.” 
‘This ship sailed in convoy, a sombre — 


"picture on the ocean by day, a shosily 


company by night. 


Sailors have few good times nowa- 
days, afloat or abroad; so it is not 
«strange that port and home pull the 
_wanderer as ever. ations may be 
short, but still on land there’s beer 
and women. For some, there’s home 
and one woman, an appetising cr a 
‘hateful thought according to the 


But A.B. Seaman Alf Smith, though 
anxious for port and home, had 
urgency in addition. Throughout the 
voyage Alf had been surly and quarrel- 
‘some. His chin, always aggressive, 
seemed as the homeward voyage 
lengthened, to become more and more 
‘prominent. Now in the Channel and 
‘in sight of port he wore a look of 
battle. His comrades noticed this, 
and knowing Alf, they each avoided 
a precipitation of hostilities. 


* * * 
Let us make a confidence here, 


before we leave the “Hesperus” for 
good. We do so because we, like Alf’s 


shipmates, want a change of scene and 
company. 

So here we are at X— a little 
village ten miles from port. It was 


here Alf had his home, also a wife and 
children. 

Alf’s visits, often two years apart, 
were usually happy and _ productive 
ones, as might be told by his large 
family. But this time there was 
trouble. Mrs Smith had taken to her- 
self another husband; at least so a 
letter said, addressed not to him, but 
to an ex-countryman in Buenos Aires. 
As an old pal the latter had passed on 
the news, though the telling of it cost 
him part of his beauty and the im- 
mediate loss of Alf’s custom. 

Alack for tale-tellers. In Alf’s little 
village there were two Alf Smiths, 


both sailors, and beers two lone 
‘wives. One only was unfaithful, and 


that one wasn’t our Alf's! 7p Si) 
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saidy Ginna was a bit of a ad 
When the blitz burst on London, he — 
“chucked” his job and went on “a bit — 
of a bust,” himself. ““No use working” 
said Sandy, “if you're going to be 
blown to bits. And what’s to be, will 
be. So there!” Which logic, though 


not very clear, seemed sufficient’.to 


keep him in beer, the while his wife 
and offspring found better feeding by 
crushing in at food centres than Sandy > 
had ever provided. 

This happy state of affairs was sud- 
denly ended by a terrific bombing in 
Sandy’s own district. It resulted in Mrs. 
Simmons. and the two children being 
evacuated to Timbuctoo, and in Sandy, 
in his own words, “doing a bunk.” The 
upshot was that by various progresses 
and processes Sandy eventually found. 
himself with a little job at a factory a 
mile from X— where, as we have seen, 
our A.B. friend had his much- “prized 
wife and numerous family. 


’ 


* * * 


Now rural England to-day is 
crowded out. There are no cottages to 
let, nor rooms, nor lodgings. This is 
the great mystery of the war, for no one 
knows where the people come from. 
The towns are the same. We suspect 
all these people are somebody’s secret 
weapon! ‘ 

Thus it came to pass that Sandy 
Simmons, looking for lodgings, came 
to Laburnum Cottage. And thus also, 
it was that the womanly heart of Alf’s 
wife did what the billetting officer 
would not have done. She just took 
Sandy in for good or ill. Here re- 
member that we have nothing to de 
with the naughty wite of that other 
Alf Smith. Her sins need not concern 
a * * * 

So Sandy found a home, and such a 
one as he had never known. Why is 
it that all the bad billets fall to good 
and worthy people, and all the best 


omeé modern rooms; and with 


comfort and seclusion for the long 
inter nights, with, for Sandy, almost 
a sense of proprietorship—for was he 
* not the biggest “bringer-in”? ~ 
It was a happy scene most nights. 
Four of the youngsters occupied the 


ney breast, while two more sat on the 
- long fender. Mrs Smith occupied, and 
_ very fully, the end of the settle nearest 
the fire. Polly, the eldest daughter, 
sat next, while Sandy occupied the 
further corner of the settle, by which 
_ arrangement he. occupied the presid- 
- ing seat, so to speak, with the family 
~ circled round him. Nor was it long 
before he found that that seat con- 


tributed to his authority. 
* * = / 


There were other blessings in Alf 
Smith’s cottage. .Mrs Smith was a 

_ great cook, hardly more so than young 
- Polly, who was, now aged 22. ‘You 
should taste her roly-polys boiled in 


the great two-gallon pot—jam_ roll 


_ with homemade jam—a __ pudding 
~ twelve inches long and six wide, a cut 
~ from which was a dinner in itself. Or 
- “spotted dick” eight inches wide, a 
- slice of which, an inch thick, com- 
‘pletely covered a dinner plate. 
War-time- epicures would envy 
Polly’s Trish stew. Where she got the 
meat from, goodness knows, though, 
truth to tell, her fowl-pen cften bore 
the penalty. 
__-Vegetables_ were _ profuse, swedes, 
carrots, turnips, leeks, parsnips, celery, 
all were crowded in, with lusty onions 
_ that always turned out whole. Over 
the stew would be a great layer of 
 “sea-foam,” i.e., an inch-thick layer of 
~ suet “dump” that melted in one’s 
mouth. 
: And the breakfasts!_ Eggs, yes eggs, 
ten fried at a time, in an outsize pan 
of fifty years’ service. Then the bacon. 
Such bacon, and such cuts of it, or of 
ham, from the ever-lasting store that 
hung from the kitchen rafters, or 
nestled under the chimney-piece. 
The beds, too, or rather the bed that 
~ Sandy slept in. That also was an out- 
side size and one sank to body’s depth 


that is no more than Sandy thought of bere 


le drawn up, the huge fire burning — 
the family seated all around, there | 


: - once or twice presumed a sentimental 
two side seats under the great chim- - 


P 
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it. As the firelight flickered, his gaze 
would wander over to his landlady, — 
whose name was also Polly. Though 
older than himself, her plump face, 
her ample breast and. generous con- 
tours had its attractions no less than 
the ready-made home. Sandy, who _ 
never offered to get in coal, or chop the 
cordwood, ordering “the kids” to do it, Fats 


word or two; but Polly, more alive = 
than he thought, as good as snubbed) 


him for his pains... ; L oe 
Sandy changed his tactics. Shipping _ ra: 
losses were toting up. Sandy talked 


of disasters, of sinkings, and secretly = 
he hoped a lot from them. A bad aime te 
tactician, he sometimes suggested that. a 
Alf would never come back, which — 
only set the youngsters howling and ~ 
.brought from Mrs Smith the while 
her eyes widened tilk her face looked — 
smaller, the one remark: “He'll come _ 
back. Our Alf always comes home.” 
Did Sandy but know it was that = — 
thought which saved her anid lithe sna 
Polly, as the last war neared its close. see ts 
Alf did come back nine months later, 


and then he married her. 
* * > 


But Sandy wasn’t abashed. There 


_was still Miss Polly, and as. they 


sat on the settle her warm plump 
being set his blood tingling. After all 
hadn’t Molly already accepted his 
orders and his authority. And-what 
was thirteen years anyway? It was 
an unlucky thought, whatever may be 
said about the number. 

Sandy began by methods that might 
pass muster in a London pub, but are 
hardly thought fit in an English 
village. Taking advantage of Polly’s 
preximity on the settle he began the 
nestling business, sitting closer, trying 
to park himself leg by leg and body 
by body in the apparent expectation 
of rousing a response. _ 

After this presumption Sandy tried 
stealing his arm round young Polly’s 
waist. Polly flushed and went to sit 
on the fender. She complained to her 
mother that night. 

The succeeding evening the same 
thing was attempted and the two 
women changed places. Foiled, Sandy 
took revenge by striking two of the 
children who had rudely called atten- 
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tion to his “cuddling our Molly.” A 
‘howling match ensued. ’ 
It was during a lull in this music 
that the latch of the gate clicked and 
footsteps sounded sharply (gate latches 
invariably “click” in every story. 
ours must). Polly, senior, heard, and 
without rising, she said simply, “That’s 
father. Our Alf always comes home!” 
The next instant a chin burst into 
the room attached to a burly nautical 
figure, who stood for an instant to take 
in the situation. Then with two 
strides Alf was before the settle. Sandy 
tried to stand up, but with one terrific 


swipe from Alf he went over, carrying - 


the settle with him, not to mention 
mother and daughter, whose disclosed 
limbs were a sight tor the gods, but 
not for Sandy. 

In the general confusion, squealing. 
and uproar, and while Sandy still sat 
on the floor, ic was gradually borne in 
upon Alf that he had judged rashly; 
that Sandy was really a lodger, and 
that it was the other Mrs Alf Smith, 


who lived on the “brow,” who was the. 


sinful woman. 

By no means mollified, Alf enquired 
where Sandy slept, and on being in- 
formed, he just lifted him by the 
collar and breeches and threw him into 


THIS IS PERSONAL 


Mr. A. L. Williams, Editor of the 
“Leeds Weekly Citizen” and Secretary 
for some years to the Leeds Labour 
Party, has ‘been appointed to the 
National Organising Staff of the 
Labour Party. He will be the District 
Organiser for the newly-created Dis- 
trict of the East and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire, and will also act as Secre- 
tary to the newly-created Regional 
Council for that area, This is a happy 
appointment. Mr. Williams is a hard 
and able worker and has done good 
work at Leeds. At one time he was 
Tutor-Organiser for the N.C.L.C. He 
has been twice a Parliamentary Can- 
didate, viz., at Southport in 1939, and 
at Winchester in 1935. We heartily 
wish our comrade succcss, 


Another well-deserved appointment 
is that of Miss S. E. Barker, who will 
be the Woman District Organiser for 
the same area. Miss Barker, one of 
the few women Labour agents, has 
been a conspicuous success in the 
Skipton Division, and reference to her 
work was made in the last issue of the 
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declaring that that was 
where he would sleep that night, as a 
preliminary, it was understood, to 
some dreadful fate on the morrow. ~ 

» * * * _ 

A kitchen table, a roll of cocoanut 
matting and a pillow of dirty washing 
are not exactly conducive to sleep, let — 
alone the ‘presence in the house of a 
wild, and resentful seaman. Sandy 
was awake before dawn. Hearing 
presently a noise overhead, he slipped 
the backdoor belts, and was through ~ 
the gate (which didn’t “click” this 
time) and away up the brow of the hill 
in next to no time. Here he passed 
the house of the other, and the wicked, 
Mrs Smith. How some men get the 
luck and others don’t! 

i * * * 

The ‘last sight we get of Sandy is 
where the village road joins the main. 
Sandy stopped to look at the signpost. 
It read: _“To London, 138 miles.” 
He turned to the road, spit en his 
hands, and stepped out, going strong. 

Yet there was one consolation. that 
Sandy had. Fer in each coat pocket 
lay a huge round slice of Polly’s 
spotted dick, thoughtfully planted in 
the kitchen by that lady the night 
before. 


the washhouse, | 


“Labour Organiser.” Miss Barker is, 
we believe, unique in having had 
actual constituency experience, and 
her work in a difficult constituency 
should prove an advantage; and an 
asset to those in the wider sphere with 
whom she will now co-operate. 


Miss Joan Bourne has been ap- 
pointed to the post of Women District 
Organiser for London, recently vacated 
by Miss Somers, 

Miss Bourne possesses the advantage 
of a very intimate insight into Party 
working. She was for several years on 
the staff of the London Labour Party 
and therefore has had close contact 
with London problems. Later she was 
Secretary to Miss Mary Sutherland 
(Woman Officer) and there is no doubt 
that her experience in that capacity 
will serve in good stead. Miss Bourne 
has also been connected with the 
Hammersmith Borough Council, and 
she is well known around London and 
a wider sphere for her activities and as 
a speaker. 
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“The Railways — Retrospect and 
_ Prospect.”.. .By George Rialey, M.P. 
Price 3d.—The Labour Party. 
Railway shares are rising and well 
they may while directors are able 
_ to drive one iniquitous bargain after 
- another with a Government mostly 
3 
i 


comprised of their friends. 

George Ridley’s pamphlet is there- 
fore a timely restatement of the case 
which Labour puts forward for 
taking over the Railways. More- 
over this pamphlet is interestingly 
written. In some respects it is an 
historical review leading us to the 
‘central point that it would be 
actually cheaper to-day to buy the 
Railways outright than .to continue 
the present bargain. There would 
indeed be an actual surplus of 1514 
million pounds per annum. taking 
the stock exchange value of shares 
at {'750,000,000. 

In a Foreword by John March- 
bank it is rightly pointed out that 
when Labour is asked, as it some- 
times is, to drop its programme over- 
board for the duration of the war, 
all this is to the advantage of- our 
opponents whe secure just what they 
want, i.e, a complete negaticn oi 
progress. The Labour Party would 
ti be fools to accept this position; nor 

do they do so, and therefore the 
case which George Ridley has made 
out ought to be widely put before 
the people. 

* 
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“Take Over the War Industries.”— 
Price 3d. The Fabian Socialist Pro- 
paganda Committee—Fabian Society. 

This is No. 1 of a new series of 
pamphlets to"be issued by the above 
body, and it has an-attractive cover. 

The writers set out to state the case 

for public ownership of war indus- 

tries; but we are bound to confess 
that the result interests us very little 
as the writers have chosen to rest 
their case exclusively on the need for 
better organisation of war produc- 
tion. It is true that the intention 
is to meet the hint of the Govern- 
ment that Socialisation of industry. 
or parts of it, will not be turned 
down merely because it is Socialism, 
if it can be shown that such steps are 
necessary for the purposes of the 
war. wey 

Well. all we can say about it is 
this; that as Socialists we ate not 


ae thee’ 
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going to accept that position, 


nor that limitation of the realisation 
of our desires, either during or after 
the war; nor should the Party accept 
these impudent terms. It is for this 
reason that we are not impressed by 
this pamphlet although many of its 
arguments are inter alia apart from 


‘the general case for Socialism. 
* * * 


“A Letter to a Soldier—from a Com- 


rade-in-Arms.—Price 2d, Fabian 
Society. 


This pamphlet is a case of good 
intentions being spoilt by being en- 
trusted to the wrong type of 
mind. We may be _ permitted 
some doubts, too, about that 
comrade-in-arms business for the 
“letter” reads much more like 
the work of a man in a cushy job 
at home than that pf a serving 
soldier. And it is this class of man 
who is generally the most blood- 
thirsty. 

While there is quite a lot in this 
pamphlet that ought to be said and 
that is well-directed to the serving 
soldier the whole thing is spoilt by 
two references. In the first place 
the writer goes out of his way to 
suggest that we should have gone 
to war in 1933. We wonder if he 
told us that then, or if he thinks 
Britain was any better prepared for 
war at the time that our Rulers 
sabotaged the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

But the most regrettable sentence 
is that which reads as follows: “let 
us deal brutally with the Nazis. 
Hitler and his two or three hundred 
thousand SS men must be done to 
death. Fhey are incurable.” 

So this then is what some so- 
called Socialists would like us to 
tell the serving soldier, and the 
world at large. After the peace, 
after the cessation of hostilities one 
ghastly act of wholesale murder 
must take place, and a population 
the size of Nottingham, counting 
every man, woman and child, is to 
be wiped out in cold blood. The 
suggestion is an infamous one, and it 
js an insult to the British soldier te 
suggest that he would be capable of 
such. ghastly work. To ourselves it 
is a matter for regret that the 
Fabian Society, with its long- 
standing and honourable history, 
should permit such suggestions to 
be made in a pamphlet for which it 
is responsible. 


We ane a apology — 
: ean our reade! 
insufficiency of their Parties’ n 
income from affiliation fees Se 
ls -day we’ shall content ourselves 
with one aspect only of this matter 
and one which does not teceive 
sufficient consideration. _ 

- According to figures published by 
the Ministry of Labour no less than 
Bae: eight million workers were affected by 
increases in wages last year. Approxi- 
‘mately the same number benefited 


PY: rr 203955, 5,655,000 workers received in- 
creases. There is not a single record 
of a decrease in wages for the last two 
"years. 
“se It is common knowledge that 
practically all the increases that have 
been secured may be attributed to the 
rise in the cost of living. Taking the 
level as 55% at 1st September, 1939 (on 
Re the 1914 figures), there has been an in- 
yi crease of 45% since that date, and the 
index figure now stands at 100%. 


Now it is perfectly true that these 
figures relate to cost of living only, but 
the price level of gocds, excluding food 
and the common articles of consump- 
tion, soars far ahead of these figures. 
And it is not the individual only who 
feels these increased charges but every 
organisation to which he belongs. 


: The political side cf the Workers’ 
Movement to-day feels, even more 
acutely than the Trade Union Move- 
ment, all these increases because there 
are no membership increases that 
counter-balance the increased cost. 


The plain tact we are pointing to is 
that on the point of price level alone 
every local affiliation fee in the country 
should be immediately increased by 
approximately 50%; and while this is 
being done something further should 
be done to level the amount -up to 
something like a reasonable and 
adequate amount per head. 

Workers to-day are receiving wage 
increases on grounds of enhanced 
costs. It is unreasonable of them to 


grudge a proportion of their increases: 


to the funds of their own organisations. 
There is an unanswerable case for 
putting up our figures and for asking 
the Trade Unionist to pay his proper 
share of the expenses of the Move- 
ment which he so often looks to for 
his salvation. 
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_ the Incas, though one of tutela 
_dependence, at the same time sec 
a large amount of material co 
‘and happiness. Se 
Idleness was unknown, but labo t 
was enlivened by sowing and harve 
songs, while the shepherd-boys pla 
‘on their pincullu, or flutes, as 
tended the flocks on the lofty pastures. 
Wool was supplied to the people for — 
their clothing, and hides for their 
usutas, or sandals, and even some 
luxuries, such as coca, reached them 
through the continuous ebb and flow 
of commercial exchanges by the 
mitimaes. Periodical festivals broke 7) 
the monotony of work, some of a- — 
religious character, others in celebra- _ 1 
tion of family events. a 
A proof of the general well-being cf 
the people is the large and increasing 
population, .The andeneria or steps of 
terraced cultivation extending up the » 
sides of the mountains in all parts of 
Peru, and now abandoned, are silent 
witnesses of the former prosperity of 
the country. The eople: were “7 | 
nourished and well cared for, and they 
multiplied exceedingly. In the wildest 
and most inaccessible valleys, i in the 4 
lofty punas surrounded by snowy, 
heights, in the dense forests, and in — 
the sand-girt valleys of the coast, the 
eye of the central power was ever upon 
them, and the never-failing brain, 
beneficient though inexorable, provi- 
ded for all their wants, gathered in- 
their tribute, and _ selected their 
children for the various occupations 
required by the State, according to 
their several aptitudes. ; Bs ie 
This was indeed socialismi such as - 
dreamers in past ages have conceived, 
and unpractical theorists now talk 
about. It existed once because the 
essential conditions were combined in 
a way which is never likely to occur 
again. 
From “The Incas 
Charles Markham. 
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of Peru.’—Sir 


